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MODERN IDEALISM 


N discussing modern idealism, it may be well to limit ourselves to 
the years from 1910 to 1920. For American philosophy, at 
least, the year 1910 is a turning point. The period for some quar- 
ter century or more before that year had been dominated by the fig- 
ures of James and Royce at Harvard; while Bowne at Boston, stand- 
ing somewhat magisterially apart from his professional colleagues 
and largely ignored by them, nevertheless exerted a profound in- 
fluence on thousands. Royce and Bowne were idealists, and Royce 
regarded James’s pragmatism as an empirical idealism under Kant- 
ian influence.t In 1910 James and Bowne both died. By that year, 
Royce had done his chief work, although numerous significant writ- 
ings were yét to issue from his pen. The time of the three great 
men had passed; and a new time had dawned. A group of the 
younger philosophers issued in that same year ‘‘The Program and 
First Platform of Six Realists,’’ polemically directed against ideal- 
ism, which they recognized as ‘‘the dominant philosophy of the 
day.’’ Idealism was thus challenged by a realism which, however 
sincerely it disavows naturalism, is grounded in the categories of 
mathematics and natural science. This movement had been pre- 
saged in America by the founding of the JouRNAL oF PHILOSOPHY, 
PsycHoLogy, AND SciENTIFIC MetHops in 1904, as a rival to the es- 
sentially idealistic Philosophical Review.2 The new realism was 
provided with its scriptural authority in this critical year, 1910, by 
the publication in England of Whitehead and Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica.2 In Germany also in this year, Natorp opened his 
neo-Kantian Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften with the 
statement that relations between the sciences and philosophy were 
becoming much closer. We may comment that the sciences were in 


1 Royee, Lectures on Modern Idealism, p. 235. 

2 Professor Cohen’s articles in the New Republic call attention to the im- 
portance of these periodicals in the development of American thought. 

3 Vol. 1, 1910; Vol. 2, 1911; Vol. 3, 1913. 
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the asymmetrical relation of swallowing to philosophy. Under the 
influence of the spirit of the times, the moral, esthetic, spiritual, 
and in some instances even the logical values cherished by idealism 
were taken out of its hands and given over to anthropology, history 
and psychology. More serious, perhaps, because more fundamental 
and far-reaching in its consequences, psychology itself was given 
over to biology, and behaviorism, ably seconded by neo-realism, 
banished consciousness itself. The outlook for idealism seemed dark. 

As we now review in retrospect what in 1910 was prospect only, 
and a dismal prospect, we shall group our reflections about three 
main centers: first, the remarkable vitality of idealism; secondly, 
the definition of idealism and its types; and thirdly, an account of 
the main characteristics of idealism in the period 1910-1920. 


I 


The vitality of idealism in the past decade is one of the most re- 
markable facts of recent philosophical development. It is remark- 
able because, despite the situation in 1910, despite Mr. G. E. 
Moore’s famous and subtle ‘‘Refutation of Idealism,’’ written in 
1903,* and despite the attacks to which idealism has been subjected 
at the hands of pragmatic, instrumentalist, neo-realistic, and radical 
empirical opponents, it has both survived and grown. Indeed, in 
1920 one may say that idealism is more vigorous and its position 
more secure than in 1910. 

The leaders of philosophical thought in Germany during the 
decade have been Eucken, Rickert, Windelband and the neo-Kan- 
tians—all, in some sense, idealists, unless we except positivists like 
Riehl. The chief Italian philosophers of international fame were 
the neo-Hegelians, Croce and Varisco, and the personalist, Aliotta. 
Bergson, the outstanding figure in French philosophy, although 
hard to classify, is in the broad sense an idealist, influenced by the 
personalist Renouvier. In England, idealism has continued its tra- 
dition of productivity, under the leadership of Bernard Bosanquet, 
the second edition of whose Logic appeared in 1911, and whose two 
volumes of Gifford Lectures on Individuality and Destiny were pub- 
lished in 1912 and 1913. One need only mention James Ward, 
M’Taggart, Rashdall, Pringle-Pattison and Sorley to suggest varied 
contributions to idealistic thought. Special reference should be 
made to Norman Kemp Smith’s Commentary on Kant’s Critique of 
the Pure Reason, and also to his inaugural address as successor of 
Pringle-Pattison at Edinburgh, ‘‘The Present Situation in Philos- 


4 Mind, 12 (1903), 433-453. 
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ophy.’* In this address, Kemp Smith declares that ‘‘idealism, now 
as hitherto, is probably the philosophy of the great majority of men.”’ 

The literary activity of idealism in America is somewhat less 
vigorous than in Europe. But that it has by no means ceased may 
be indicated by reference to such names as Hocking, G. P. Adams, 
and Hoernlé; or to the volume of essays in honor of James Edwin 
Creighton (1917), or to Royce’s posthumous Lectures on Modern 
Idealism, edited by Dr. Loewenberg in 1919, or to the presidential 
addresses at the American Philosophical Association by Miss Calkins 
in 1918 and by Professor Alexander in 1919. 

This calling of the roll proves nothing about the truth of ideal- 
ism, and does not completely establish the assertion that its position 
is to-day more secure than it was in 1910; but it renders probable 
that the much-announced, long-expected funeral service of idealism 
may delay its coming for yet another season; and that, instead, the 
pheenix may arise from its ashes. 


II 


But what is idealism? ‘‘Philosophy as the Art of Affixing 
Labels’’ has aroused the righteous antagonism of Professor Creigh- 
ton. Nevertheless labels there must be if men are to understand 
each other; only it is important that the labels mean something, that 
they be clear and true descriptions of that to which they are af- 
fixed. Is ‘‘idealism’’ such a label? We have affixed it to Natorp 
and Bergson, G. P. Adams and McTaggart, Bosanquet and James 
Ward. If these are equal to the same thing, idealism, they assuredly 
are not equal to each other. Whatever idealism may be, if we are 
right in calling these men idealists, it is a very catholic and inclusive 
thing, a sort of Messianic Age in which the lion and the lamb lie 
down together. The question, What is idealism? is difficult and 
urgent, but at the same time it is threatening to evaporate into 
iriviality. For it appears that if you succeed in defining it, you 
will have devised a label so blanket-like, so all-covering as to be 
meaningless. Neo-realism itself turns into idealism; for, in a sense, 
Professor Perry’s meliorism, and, in another sense, Professor 
Spaulding’s neo-realism of ideals are both idealistic. If Saul is also 
among the prophets, what becomes of prophecy ? 

The historic difficulty, however, with the term idealism has not 
been this one of meaninglessness, but rather that of an over-rich mul- 
tiplicity of meanings, Perhaps we may best arrive at a concept of 
the genus idealism (if such there be) by a consideration of some of 


5 Philosophical Review, 29 (1920), 1-26. 
6 This JOURNAL, 17 (1920), 225-233. 
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the various particular types of meaning that have been attached to 
the term. 

If we consult that being indispensable to the philosophical vivi- 
sector, the man on the street, he will be able to give us a description 
of his notion of what an idealist is. He will picture the dreamer of 
the ought-to-be who ignores the is, the follower of the gleam, the 
seer of ‘‘the light that never was, on sea or land,’’ hence (descend- 
ing to his own vocabulary) an utterly impractical person. It has 
been urged in a political convention that a certain candidate was a 
man of ideals ‘‘but not an idealist.’’ Now technical philosophy 
can not admit such ready-made, question-begging epithets into its 
collection of orthodox labels. Leaving to one side as not enlighten- 
ing the usual connotation of dreamy unpracticality, the concept of 
idealist as that of any one who believes in ideals is much too broad 
to be significant. The class of believers in ideals would include 
every one who in any sense longs for, desires, admires, or approves 
any status or object in the universe other than his present situa- 
tion; for this other status or object would in some sense be an ideal 
for him. Thus every human being in his senses would be an idealist. 

Philosophical idealists have believed something much more spe- 
cific, and have often conceived of ideal values as being more than 
objects desired; as having, indeed, some sort of objective existence 
in the real universe which conferred meaning on the desires di- 
rected toward them; an existence not in the world of space and time, 
but in some transcendent realm or order of eternal being. This 
idealism, a belief in the objectivity of value, is held in varying 
senses and degrees, by thinkers in our decade such as Bosanquet, 
G. P. Adams, Pringle-Pattison and Sorley. We might well denomi- 
nate this the Platonic type of idealism, without attributing a com- 
plete Platonism to its modern representatives. It is worth while at 
this point to emphasize again the fact that Professor Spaulding’s 
anti-idealistic New Rationalism is, in the end, a form of Platonic 
idealism. 

It might be thought that the definition of the Platonic type is 
adequate as a definition of idealism in general. This would be most 
natural for those to believe who accepted the neo-realistic dogma 
that idealism is absolute optimism; for absolute optimism is objec- 
tivity of values with a vengeance. But not only may one believe in 
the objectivity of values without being an absolute optimist (wit- 
ness Professor Spaulding), just as one may believe in the objectiv- 
ity of nature without being a naturalist; but also one may be an 
idealist, of a very important type historically and contemporane- 
ously, without belief in the objectivity of values, or at least with- 
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out making that belief the logical center of gravity for one’s thought. 
Ask any young student of philosophy what idealism is and he will 
ordinarily say nothing of the objectivity of values. He will speak 
rather of the theory that reality is throughout of the nature of 
consciousness; or at least that everything knowable is of that sort. 
One or both of these conceptions is central in the thinking of Berke- 
iey, Hume, Mill, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Lotze and 
many others, including a neo-Hegelian like Croce, but not Bosan- 
quet or Creighton. The presence of Hume and Schopenhauer on the 
iist proves that belief in objectivity of value is not always associated 
with this type of idealism. The predominant interest of the type in 
consciousness, based largely on the influence of Descartes and Locke, 
received its chief classical formulation in Berkeley. Hence we shall 
call this type the Berkeleian. The name is not intended to impute to 
others than Berkeley either his empiricism or his metaphysics; but 
it may serve to point out what, in the modish, up-to-the-minute 
jargon, would be styled their common ‘‘mentalism.’’ 

Thus far we have arrived at two types of idealism, the Platonic 
and the Berkeleian. These two types are not quite identical with 
the two designated Platonic and Berkeleian by Edward Caird;' 
they are, however, closely related to what he appears to intend. But 
that even Caird’s authority would not justify us in regarding this 
classification as exhaustive (if it was so designed) is evident to any 
reader of Caird himself, or of Professor Creighton’s well-known 
article on ‘‘Two Types of Idealism,’’* wherein he draws clear dis- 
tinctions between the Berkeleian mentalism and ‘‘speculative phi- 
losophy.’’ The latter label was suggested by Bosanquet as a substi- 
tute for the older term, ‘‘absolute idealism.’’ 

Now a question might arise as to whether the speculative philos- 
ophy would not better be classified as of the Platonic type, express- 
ing, as it does, a belief in the objectivity of value. ‘‘The characteris- 
tic mark of idealism’’ (in this sense), says Professor Creighton, ‘‘as 
it is found in the great systems, is its direct acceptance of things as 
having value or significanee.’’ Strictly speaking, then, absolute or 
speculative idealism is a species of the genus Platonic. But for two 
reasons it may be well classified as a separate type; first, because 
it is so stately and so influential a form of idealism that it would be 
unhistorical to deny it a separate rubric; and secondly, because, al- 
though it equates value and existence and thus maintains the ob- 
jectivity of value, in that very act it empties value of specific mean- 
ing; to make the absolute totality of all experience the one and only 


7 Proceedings of the British Academy, I. (1903-1904), 95-98. 
8 Philosophical Review, 26 (1917), 514-536. 
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value in the true sense is very near to destroying the value of value 
in our concrete, finite lives. At best, as Professor Perry has well 
pointed out, the outcome is ‘‘a monism of values,’’ a ‘‘reduction of 
other values to one value,’’ namely systematic unity or coherence, 
which, quoting again, ‘‘looks suspiciously as though it were dictated 
by the facts of nature.’’® Because of the unique theory of value as 
logical coherence, total organic unity in a universe where everything 
is internally related, we are justified in making a third category, to 
inelude ‘‘speculative philosophy,’’ and systems related to it, such 
as Kantianism and neo-Kantianism. Kemp Smith’s Commentary 
has shown that the modern coherence theory has its roots in Kant. 
This type, then, might be called logical or organic idealism, or 
Hegelianism. Platonism is richer and more flexible than this type; 
while Berkeleianism springs from a different root. 

At least one other idealism is still out in the cold. I mean that 
in which the self or personality is the basic interest. Here, again, 
the classification does not sharply dissever the type from other types. 
Plato himself never forgot the soul; Berkeley recognized no ideas 
save for spirit; MeTaggart and Miss Calkins, for instance, are or- 
ganic idealists profoundly interested in the self as ultimately real. 
On the other hand, one may be a Platonic idealist, like Spaulding, 
or a Berkeleian, like Hume, or a speculative philosopher, like Bosan- 
quet, and regard the finite self as something to be explained in terms 
of not-self, or to be somehow transcended in ultimate reality. The 
fourth type of idealism, which may be called the personalistic, is 
thus sufficiently distinct to stand by itself.?° 

Personalistic idealism, in the broad sense, has two chief roots, the 
epistemological and the moral. The epistemological motif comes 
from the Kantian emphasis on the activity of the self in knowing, 
which is prominent in the thought of many philosophers, such as 
Lotze, T. H. Green, Bowne and many others. The moral motif 
comes also from Kant, being derived from the doctrine of the pri- 
macy of the practical reason. Only persons can be moral; and one 
who is rationally led to accept the objectivity of moral values is 
naturally inclined to the view that such values can be objective only 
in an order of personal reality. A personalist finds a necessary re- 
lation between the Platonic and the Berkeleian types of idealism; 
for how can values be objective if not, as T. H. Green puts it, ‘‘for, 
of or in a person?’’ Since Lotze illustrated both the epistemological 


9 The Present Conflict of Ideals, pp. 244, 246, 241. 
10 The term ‘‘personalism,’’ popularized in America by Bowne, has been 
applied to systems as diverse as those of Nietzsche and Renouvier; but it is a 
preferable equivalent to the older term ‘‘spiritualism,’’ which connotes spooks. 
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and the moral aspects, personalistic idealism may be described as 
Lotzean. 

There are, then, at least four main types of idealism. The first, 
the Platonic, asserts the objectivity of value. The second, the Berke- 
leian, holds that all knowable reality, and perhaps all reality iiber- 
haupt, is of the nature of consciousness. The third, the Hegelian, 
points to the coherence of one absolute system as the only true value 
or existence. The fourth, the Lotzean, finds in selfhood or person- 
ality an ultimate fact of fundamental significance. ‘These are the 
great idealisms. What then is the long-sought-for definition of 
Idealism? Is there a common element in the four types? I must 
confess that I find it impossible to detect any such single element. 
The concluding paragraph of Bosanquet’s Logic comes near to solv- 
ing the problem. ‘‘The ‘driving force of Idealism,’ as I understand 
it, is not furnished by the question how mind and reality can meet 
in knowledge, but by the theory of logical stability, which makes it 
plain that nothing can fulfil the conditions of self-existence except 
by possessing the unity which belongs only to mind.’ But this is 
‘not wholly fair to the epistemological motif of personalism, nor to 
some forms of Platonic idealism. In short, it is merely a broad defi- 
nition of the speculative philosophy of Bosanquet. It would be 
safer to admit that it is impossible to define the generic term ideal- 
ism with precision. If we proffer consciousness as the common ele- 
ment, we find some idealists of the unconscious; if we suggest mind, 
we find some idealists recognizing a nature not reducible to mental 
status; if we point to a common interest in personality, we are con- 
fronted with many eases of impersonal idealism, which refuses to 
regard finite or any other personality as ultimate. 

Nevertheless we shall have a vague working definition if we say 
that all idealism is characterized by belief in the ultimate reality or 
cosmic significance either of mind (using the term in the broadest 
sense) or of the values revealed to and prized by mind. The term 
.idealism is so embedded in the history of philosophy that the at- 
tempt to eradicate it made by Bosanquet is probably destined not to 
succeed. But if intelligibility is desirable, it is imperative to qualify 
the noun by some adjective like Platonic or Berkeleian or specula- 
tive (or neo-Kantian) or personalistic. 


Iil 


We are now ready to undertake our third task, that of giving 
some account of the main characteristics of the idealism (or rather 
of the idealisms) of the period 1910-1920. We shall call attention 


11 Second ed., Vol. II., p. 322. 
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first, to the struggle with realism; secondly, to the peculiar fate of 
epistemology; thirdly, to the sharpening of the distinction between 
speculative philosophy and personalism; and fourthly, to the in- 
ereased emphasis on the philosophy of values. 

First, then, we turn to the struggle with realism. American neo- 
realism was, aS we have seen, formally launched in 1910. It is, on 
the face of it, hostile to every type of idealism. Mind, it asserts, is 
in no sense ultimate, nor have values cosmic significance or objec- 
tivity. What we have called mind or consciousness may be shown 
by analysis to be in reality a highly complex system of external re- 
lations among terms themselves neither mental nor conscious, but 
(famous new label!) ‘‘neutral.’’ Of these homeless subsistents 
(orphans, and proud of it, spurning all asylums), entities which do 
not even exist, but are mere candidates for existence, the realistic 
universe of being is made up. Now the status of a candidate is no- 
toriously obscure. If mind fare thus, values, being dependent on 
mind, are still further from the realm of the truly real. Thus runs 
the tale of the predominant tendency in American neo-realism. 
Professors Spaulding and Montague would of course reject various 
items in this account, but most of the school would probably accept 
most of the points mentioned. 

Apparently there is no peace between such a tendency ans! ideal- 
ism of any type. Neo-realism has attacked the Platonism of ‘an ob- 
jective order of spiritual values, the Berkeleianism of consciousness 
as a philosophical ultimate, the organic theory of truth of absolute 
idealism, and the metaphysical significance of the self or personal- 
ity. Not a shred of idealism remains! Neo-realism proclaims itself 
as the new dogmatism, the ultimate metaphysiec, the scientific phi- 
losophy, in opposition to the romanticism and paradox of all ideal- 
ism. Even so moderate and temperamentally idealistic a ‘‘realist’’ 
as Professor Boodin, who eschews ‘‘neo’’-realism, joins in the charge 
that ‘‘idealistic systems have one and all been romantic exaggera- 
tions.’’?? 

Idealism has met these attacks with numerous counter-attacks, 
asserting, inter alia, that realism is itself a highly artificial concep- 
tual construction, and therefore presupposes some sort of idealism ; 
that its analytic method, while valuable, is not, even when supple- 
mented by synthesis, adequate to a knowledge of wholes or values, 
which demand a method of intuition and hypothesis or what Sorley 
calls a synoptic view. Realism is said to be an abstract and partial 
interpretation of the data, aiming, as it does, at the lowest terms of 
analysis instead of at the richest and most comprehensive unity of 


124 Realistic Universe, p. xix. 
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experience ; and it is also criticized for assuming the final and abso- 
lute truth of the present results of the mathematical and natural 
sciences, being as has been said by one idealist, more reverential of 
science than the scientists themselves. 

It is impracticable for us to review this debate in the space at our 
disposal. But two items in the situation should be specified ; first, 
the anti-historical spirit of neo-realism, and secondly, the realistic 
return to idealism. 

The first point, the anti-historical spirit of neo-realism, may ap- 
pear unfairly stated. It is true that the spirit of neo-realism may 
only with reservations be described as anti-historical. Professor 
Marvin has written a History of European Philosophy. Professors 
Perry and Spaulding have devoted themselves to the exposition 
and criticism of the main types of philosophical thought. Others 
have made historical contributions. The volume The New Realism 
cpens with an interesting account of the historical relations of neo- 
realism. Despite all this, we are describing its spirit as anti-his- 
torical. For, speaking broadly, the school’s verdict is that the his- 
tory of philosophy is on the wrong track, or, if you please, entirely 
off the track and wandering in the wilderness. One who reads the 
neo-realistic literature comes away with the impression that most of 
Plato, practically all of Aristotle, certainly all of Plotinus, Des- 
cartes (except his saving mathematics), Berkeley (unless he was a 
realist in disguise), Kant, Hegel and Lotze, Bergson, Bradley, and 
Bosanquet, all and one, root and branch, are misleading and errone- 
ous. Only certain aspects of Plato, Hume and Herbert Spencer are 
the recipients of good words. To substantially the entire history 
realism says, as no other important philosophical school has said, 
‘‘yanitas vanitatum’’ and ‘‘mene, mene, tekel, upharsin’’; yet to the 
present moment of mathematical science cries ‘‘Verweile doch, Du 
bist so schén.’’ This attitude is not wholly to be condemned. It 
aims to substitute a direct analysis of the given, a grappling with 
the facts at first hand for the traditional approach to every ques- 
tion via Plato and Aristotle, Kant and Hegel. But the value in this 
fresh first-hand study of the problems is not obviously contingent on 
a rejection of the history. The realistic tendency is extreme. The vol- 
ume The New Realism is impatient and unappreciative of the philo- 
sophical tradition. It pleads for the separation of philosophical re- 
search from the study of the history of philosophy (pp. 29, 30)—a 
separation which most idealists would regard as opening the way for 
needless blunders in research and for a blind and barren type of his- 
torical study. The book indulges in questionable interpretations of 
Berkeley and Kant, discards ‘‘the entire British and Kantian psychol- 
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ogy, together with all modern disguised variations’’ (p. 402), specifies 
**neo-Hegelian imbecilities’’ (p. 347) and in general reflects the spirit 
of Mr. G. E. Moore’s famous ‘‘Refutation of Idealism,’’ which asserts 
that ‘‘all philosophers and psychologists also have been in error’’ on 
the point in which he refutes idealism. 

Idealism, with its more tolerant and catholic attitude, with its 
synthetic interpretation of the history, has at least a cultural ad- 
vantage over a view which proclaims apocalyptically that the truth 
which ye seek has suddenly come to the temple (and destroyed it) 
about A.D. 1910. The doubts raised by this situation are such that 
the most cogent mathematical logic can not quite still them. If the 
age-long struggle of human thought has been utterly deceived by its 
own illusions, it is hard to believe that the present is quite immune 
to self-deception. The lex continui obtains also in the history of 
philosophy. 

The second special point in this connection was the realistic re- 
turn to idealism. To see any such return may require the customary 
optimistic romanticism of the idealist. The situation makes at first 
the impression of a Babel of tongues. It is not so much that real- 
ism and idealism contradict each other as that, in certain respects, 
they are unintelligible to each other. Especially is this true of the 
theory of consciousness. 

In general neo-realism has adopted the theory that conscious- 
ness is behavior. Now believers in consciousness and behaviorists 
are always talking past each other. One group speaks of thought, 
feeling, will, awareness; the other speaks of the responses of an or- 
ganism to stimuli. But unfortunately both groups insist on using 
some of the same terms; although Professor Watson admits, as a 
consistent behaviorist, that he does not know what is meant by the 
terms consciousness, perception, attention, will and the like. The 
result is an amazing failure to join issues. Each party uses terms 
in what the other party regards as a Pickwickian sense. Idealism 
has the advantage here of recognizing the value of behavioristic 
method; while behaviorism is intolerant of idealism. 

There are, then, senses in which there is no realistic return to 
idealism. If there is such a return, it is not in the flesh, but in the 
spirit; and not in the entire spirit. But underneath the confusion, 
many points of contact are visible. Take the worst case, that of 
behaviorism itself. This means that what have been regarded as re- 
lations among environmental and biological entities look so much 
like what has been called consciousness that behaviorists can’t tell 
the difference. Idealists may either despair at the disappearance of 
consciousness, or triumph at its unexpected conquests in the objec- 
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tive order. Or take the fundamental analytic method of realism. 
It is a ‘‘New Rationalism’’; it asserts, with explicit dogmatism, the 
objective validity of logic, and reduces the contents of our minds to 
‘neutral entities’’ which ‘‘are all of such stuff as logical and mathe- 
matical manifolds are made of.’’** A universe of logical concepts 
in logical-mathematical relations—such a universe would appear to 
be a variety familiar to idealism, in one sense Platonic and in 
another Hegelian, though in no sense Berkeleian nor personalistic. 
Realism denies that logic is ‘‘mental’’; but this denial is probably 
less significant than its doctrine that logic is objective. Not only is 
logic objective; for the most recent document of the school, Spaul- 
ding’s New Rationalism, values also are objective. Professor Spaul- 
ding avows a ‘‘neo-realism of ideals’’ akin to the Platonic belief in 
the eternal reality of justice and the Good. The radical difference 
between this view and the orthodox neo-realistic denial of a moral 
or spiritual ontology has not been sufficiently noticed. It is im- 
portant enough to be described as a realistic return to idealism. 
Likewise Boodin’s Realistic Universe, rejecting the tenets of neo- 
realism, expounds a realism that finds values ultimate constituents 
of the universal order, and Mr. S. Alexander, the English realist, 
is profoundly concerned to conserve values: ‘‘realism,’’ he says, 
‘‘strips mind of its pretensions but not of its value or greatness.’’ 
If we have not here a return to idealism, we have at least an inereas- 
ing interest on the part of realists in those ‘‘ethical and religious 
motives’’ that, according to Mr. B. Russell, ‘‘have been on the whole 
a hindrance to the progress of philosophy.’’ That is, Mr. Russell’s 
mood does not wholly dominate the school. 

What wonder is it, then, that the realist MeGilvary, on review- 
ing The New Realism commented that ‘‘there is not such a sharp 
issue between realism and idealism as most of us had supposed,”’ 
or that Bosanquet, in his 1917 article in the Philosophical Review, 
was able to find some common ground with realism, or that Shel- 
don’s doctrine of ‘‘productive duality’’ teaches that they may be 
reconciled ? 

But there remains a conflict on a fundamental issue out of which, 
in the opinion of a personalist, the troubles chiefly arise, an issue 
on which realists differ with idealists scarcely more than idealists 
differ among themselves—namely, the metaphysics of personality. 
The characteristics of idealism in our decade which remain to be 
considered are all concerned with problems growing out of this issue. 

A second outstanding trait of the decade in question is what we 


13 Holt, Concept of Consciousness, p. 114. Professor Holt now calls his book 
‘‘an absurd hocus-pocus.’’ This JouRNAL, 17 (1920), 379. 
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have called the peculiar fate of epistemology, which is closely re- 
lated to the realist-idealist controversy as well as to the metaphys- 
ics of personality. Epistemology, or theory of knowledge, has been 
a central problem of philosophy since Locke. Kant brought it even 
more into the foreground. The very word epistemology was prob- 
ably coined by the idealist, J. F. Ferrier, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. There has always been a certain ambiguity as 
to just what epistemology is, and just what its relations to psychol- 
ogy, logic, and metaphysics are; but that a critical examination of 
the nature, function and validity of knowledge was an essential part, 
and a logically prior part, of philosophy had come to be a common- 
place of thought. This is illustrated by the fact that when Bowne 
came to revise his Metaphysics in 1897-1898, he made it into two 
volumes—a Theory of Thought and Knowledge, and a Metaphysics. 

Over against this situation is the present fact that epistemology 
is now in very bad odor, neo-realism and the speculative philosophy 
uniting to écraser l’infame. As to neo-realism, witness Professor 
Marvin’s essay on ‘‘The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epis- 
temology.’’ The speculative philosophy is equally unambiguous. 
‘In Logic, as I understand it,’’ says Bosanquet, ‘‘attempting to fol- 
low out at a long interval the practise of the masters, there is no 
epistemology in the sense supposed.’"* Professor Creighton tells 
us that the speculative philosophy ‘‘falls to work to philosophize 

. without any epistemological grace before meat’’ (p. 522). 
Nevertheless, and here lies the peculiarity of epistemology’s peculiar 
fate, that discipline both is and is not rejected. For neo-realism’s 
contribution to this confusion, we may cite Holt’s statement that 
his Concept of Consciousness is ‘‘primarily an essay in epistemol- 
ogy and empirical psychology’’ (p. 209). About Russell’s epistemo- 
logical distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and knowl- 
edge by description rages much of the contemporary debate in 
England. In the idealist camp, the subtitle of Bosanquet’s Logie is 
The Morphology of Knowledge. And Professor Creighton, speaking 
of speculative philosophy, says that ‘‘its logic and ideal of truth 
must be that of the concrete universal; so much is determined by 
the very form of experience’’ (p. 529). ‘‘There is only one thing 
that it is unable seriously to question: its own capacity to advance 
beyond any given limit; only one category that lies beyond criticism, 
and that is the category of intelligence’’ (p. 531). Out of their 
own mouths, neo-realists and speculative idealists are therefore con- 
victed of a fundamental interest in the nature and function of 
knowledge. Why then do they reject epistemology ? 


14 Logic, second ed., Vol. II., p. 271. 
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At least three factors probably enter into this rejection. The 
first factor is the attempt apparently made by some epistemological 
philosophers to spin an entire metaphysics out of the sole data of 
theory of knowledge. Because the conditions of knowledge are what 
they are, these philosophers argue that reality must be of a certain 
kind. That this is a hasty and fallacious route to idealism or any 
other ontology was explicitly held by Bowne and would be univer- 
sally conceded to-day. At the same time, this is not to deny the 
fact, obvious to most philosophers, that there is a close and unique 
relation between knowing and being. Indeed, one chief point in the 
speculative philosophy’s attack on epistemology is the very fact 
that problems of knowledge and of reality are too closely inter- 
twined to be separated. 

The second factor is the artificial widening of the chasm between 
thought and thing, of which some epistemology has been guilty. 
The classical case of this chasm is the doctrine of the Dinge an sich, 
which held that the function of knowledge was not to know, was 
not to reveal but to conceal reality. This conception is an iber- 
wundener Standpwunkt, except in positivistic circles. It is the com- 
mon view of most idealists and realists that reality is knowable. 
An epistemology of intimate relation between thought and its ob- 
jects has taken the place of that which interposed a chasm between 
them. The old epistemology changes, giving place to new; but pre- 
cisely to a new epistemology. 

The third factor is the attack on the activity of the self in 
knowledge. If there has been one constant element in the major 
epistemological tradition, it has been that all knowledge presup- 
poses a unitary and active self. Thus spake Berkeley, Descartes 
and Leibnitz; Kant and probably Hegel; Ferrier and T. H. Green; 
Lotze and Bowne, Sorley and Miss Calkins—to mention varied in- 
stanees. But the speculative philosophy of recent times substitutes 
for the activity of the self the purely logical conception of the 
organic whole of reality. Neo-realism also assails the notion of the 
activity of the self in knowledge, regarding the presence of the 
self in the knowledge-situation as merely an ‘‘ego-centric predica- 
ment’’ from which thought may and should abstract. The general 
motto is ego delendus est. An epistemology without a knower 
follows the psychology without a soul. 

A consideration of the fate of epistemology has thus yielded two 
results. It has shown that the objection of our contemporaries to 
epistemology is not to epistemology as much as to the name, or, more 
fairly stated, to what is regarded as the wrong kind of epistemology. 
It has also shown that the most serious present departure from the 
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historical achievements of epistemology is to be found in the current 
rejection of the activity of the self in knowledge. 

This prepares us for a sketch of the third main characteristic of 
idealism in our decade, namely, the clearer differentiation between 
speculative philosophy and personalism. 

It can not be said that a lucid treatment of the problem of per- 
sonality, finite or infinite, has characterized the history of phi- 
losophy. Kant’s phenomenal and noumenal selves multiplied the 
problem and increased the woe. It was hard to tell what self Fichte 
was talking about. As to Hegel—there are the wings of interpreta- 
tion, right and left, for you to choose from. Even Lotze was ob- 
secure. If you read the Microcosmus and the Outlines of Philosophy 
of Religion, you found much clear personalism; if you read the 
Metaphysics you felt that you were not far from impersonal Spi- 
nozism. Similar cross-currents may be detected in T. H. Green, and 
in the eloquent but turgid passages of Eucken. 

Prior to 1910, however, there had already been a development in 
the direction of a clarification of the problem. In England, Andrew 
Seth (Pringle-Pattison) wrote his influential little book Hegelianism 
and Personality (1887), which, together with the work of James 
Ward, pleaded for a clear-cut definition of personality. From a 
different angle, M’Taggart made his own contribution to this end. 
In America, Bowne, more successfully than any one else, built up 
an explicit personalism ; while others, notably Royce and Miss Cal- 
kins, were interpreting the fundamental importance of the self in 
being. But despite these currents, there was still much uncertainty 
and fumbling in dealing with the self. Bradley’s critique of the 
self, together with his Absolute that is not personal because it is 
personal and more, is symptomatic of the prevailing confusion. 

By contrast, the situation in the present decade is more promis- 
ing. Many of the philosophers already mentioned continued their 
work,—James Ward, M’Taggart, Royce and Miss Calkins, for ex- 
ample. Especially significant is the fact that the speculative phi- 
losophy seemed to become more clearly conscious of the need of 
differentiating itself from personalism, and of aligning itself with 
the logical organic as opposed to the Berkeleian type of idealism. 
Bosanquet’s volume on The Value and Destiny of the Individual 
(1913) is devoted to an attack on personalism and an exposition of 
a theory of the universe in which only the organic whole is of value. 
Professor Creighton’s article, from which we have frequently 
quoted, is aimed at distinguishing Berkeleian ‘‘mentalism’’ (and 
presumably any form of personalism) from the speculative philos- 
ophy. Professor Hoernlé also discusses the issue in his Studies in 
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Contemporary Metaphysics. In England, Pringle-Pattison’s Idea 
of God in Recent Philosophy is a personalistic counter-blast to 
Bosanquet, while Sorley’s stately lectures, Moral Values and the 
Idea of God, are a less polemic argument for the dependence of all 
values on personality, and their objective reality in a divine per- 
sonality. In 1918 the Aristotelian Society held a Symposium on 
the question, ‘‘Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an 
Adjectival Mode of Being?’’ in which Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, 
G. F. Stout and Lord Haldane participated. The persistent interest 
in the problem is indicated also by the Symposium of 1919, ‘‘Can 
Individual Minds be Included in the Mind of God?’’ by Rashdall, 
Muirhead, Schiller, and D’Arcy. The neo-realistic polemic against 
the self should be mentioned as contributing to the sharpening of 
concepts. 

The renewed study of the metaphysics of personality and the 
consequent clear distinction between personalism and both specu- 
lative and realistic impersonalism are significant chiefly because of 
the relation of our conception of personality to our understanding 
of what is for most idealists the deepest category of intelligence, 
namely, the category of value. This category is one of vital impor- 
tance to every human thinker of whatever school of thought. 

Let us turn, then, to a consideration of the fourth and last char- 
acteristic of idealism in the past ten years, namely the emphasis on 
the problem of values. This emphasis is not confined to professed 
idealists, but is shared by many pragmatists and realists. Nor did 
it have its beginning in 1910. Modern interest in the problem is il- 
lustrated by the line Kant, Lotze, Ritschl. It has been increasingly 
the center of discussion ever since the monographs of Ehrenfels and 
Meinong in 1893 and 1894. Hoffding’s Philosophy of Religion in 
1906 was an important event in the history of the theory of value. 
In this country, the works of Miinsterberg and Urban, and the 
‘Value Number’’ of the Psychological Bulletin appeared in 1909, 
significantly near the beginning of the period that we are inter- 
ested in. During the decade, theory of value has been the subject 
of much discussion in the periodicals, and at the meetings of the 
American Philosophical Association. Professor Everett’s Moral 
Value is a contribution to the ethical aspects, the writings of Pro- 
fessors Hocking and Coe to the religious. To the studies of the 
neo-realists in this field reference has already been made. The Eng- 
lishmen, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, Sorley, Galloway and others; 
the Italians, Croce and Varisco; the Germans, Eucken, Windelband 
and Rickert, have all, from various standpoints, discussed the prob- 
lem of values. Out of so much intellectual labor, some results ought 
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to have been produced. We shall discuss a few only of these results 
in the light of the positions held by speculative philosophers and by 
personalists. 

There are certain main lines of agreement between these groups. 
Both esteem the concrete, the fullest and richest interpretation of 
reality, as opposed to abstractions such as those of which neo- 
realism is fond. In fact, as others have seen, idealism is at this 
point tough-minded and thick, rather than tender-minded and thin. 

Again, both speculative philosophy and personalism regard value 
aS fundamental in knowledge and reality. Miinsterberg viewed 
value as the basie a priori of all a priort. Royce quoted with ap- 
proval Rickert’s saying that ‘‘the ought is prior in nature to the 
real,’’ and argued that a non-idealist can not avoid defining his real 
world in terms of his ideal.** Sorley imparts a fuller meaning to 
the maxim which Lotze preached but did not fully practise, that 
‘ethics is the true beginning of metaphysics.’ 

The different idealisms also agree in the conviction that finite 
personality does not find in its empirical career alone any adequate 
account of the highest goods of life. As Norman Kemp Smith says, 
‘*the supreme concern of idealism is to show that the esthetic and 
spiritual values have more than a merely human significance’’ (p. 
15). Anti-idealism is expressed in Professor Bush’s failure to see 
why human values are any less valuable because merely human. 

A final point of agreement between the two idealisms is the fact 
that both, in their deeper intention, seek to preserve the values of 
finite personality itself, as well as the objective values with which 
it is concerned. 

These points are accompanied by divergences so great that the 
agreements might appear, and do appear to some, to be merely 
verbal. But after all, only a harsh and dogmatic school orthodoxy 
would deny that the two types of idealism have a common interest 
in the objectivity of value, to a considerable extent are animated 
by a common spirit, and come to a few common conclusions. But, 
as we have said, the divergences are very great. 

For speculative philosophy, the one and only true value, in and 
from which all finite persons derive their meaning is the complete 
organic system of truth. This system is self-sufficient; it is not a 
person, nor does it exist for any person; all persons are finite frag- 
ments of it, the Whole. Personalism, too, holds that truth must be a 
consistent system; but it regards as irreducible the distinction be- 
tween truth, which is a description of reality, and the reality de- 
scribed, which is the life of a society of persons. This society owes 


15 Lectures on Modern Idealism, pp. 237 f. 
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its existence and unity not alone to systematic coherence, but to the 
interrelations of finite personal wills and the underlying will of one 
Supreme Person. Personalism, then, would regard the professedly 
concrete system of speculative idealism as abstract, because it places 
system above personality, for which alone a unitary system of any 
kind has meaning. It makes personality subservient to system, in- 
stead of system’s being subservient to personality. Personalism 
finds value to consist not in an ultimately impersonal coherence to 
which persons are subordinated, but rather in a society of persons, 
attaining common purposes, and realizing common ideals; such that 
these purposes and ideals find their significance in being the ex- 
pression and fulfilment of persons and what they ought to be. This 
is more than a difference in emphasis. It is a difference in stand- 
ard of value, the difference that is vital to all theistic philosophy. 

Perhaps it is only another way of stating the same idea to say 
that for speculative philosophy (as for neo-realism) logic is the dis- 
cipline of chief metaphysical importance; whereas for personalism, 
ethics is more significant than logic. Logie may with greater plausi- 
bility be stated in impersonal terms; ethics, however, has always to 
do with persons. If the world order is purely logical, speculative 
idealism may be true; if moral values are objective, personalism is 
probably true. 

A final point of divergence turns on the problem of meaning and 
existence. Professor Creighton’s article best presents the case for 
the speculative philosopher. The category of existence, he argues, 
is not fundamental, but is a barren abstraction. ‘‘Meaning’’ 
(value) is rather the basic category, which is richer and includes 
existence. Thus far, he is asserting only ground common to the 
speculative philosopher and the personalist. But he interprets it to 
mean that mentalism, the interpretation of value in terms of psychic 
existence, is excluded. Now this appears to a personalist to go 
further than the assertion that meaning includes existence; it ap- 
pears to reduce existence entirely to meaning. J. e., it is an abstrac- 
tion of meaning from existence. For personalism, on the contrary, 
meaning and value always include a reference to personal existence 
of some sort. Not only is every meaning the act of a self; but that 
which it means is also wholly personal, namely further acts of some 
selves or principles of their activity. 

Personalism holds, as Sorley has in substance argued, that a 
value which does not exist is, as non-existent, no value at all, and 
that the value of a value consists in some type of actual or possible 
embodiment in personal life, finite or infinite. Without existence, 
no value. Without personality, no existence. The personalist does 
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not desire the self as an opportunity for intoning the blessed words 
‘‘T am I,’’ but rather as a center from which to interpret and to 
develop a real and moral world order. 

Our philosophical standpoint must meet the acid test: does it 
justly interpret life as a whole? Does it envisage all the facts? 
Does it make all the facts intelligible? No philosophy of the past 
decade, nor of any decade, comes out unscathed from this test. Our 
study may direct attention to the efforts of idealism to meet the 
conditions of the test. If we look ahead in the light of the recent 
history of thought, we may venture the opinion that the outlook for 
idealism, and for personalism in particular, is by no means un- 
favorable. 


EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 





THE LESSER HIPPIAS 


MONG the least fortunate of the dialogues of Plato in the 
attention it has received from the critics and historians of 
Greek philosophy, is the Lesser Hippias. As misfortunes go, this is 
not a great one. Few, if any, of the writings of Plato are of less 
importance than the Lesser Hippias. The world would not be ap- 
preciably poorer if it had never been written or had passed into an 
early oblivion. 

The fact remains, as I hope to make clear, that this little dia- 
logue has been grossly misappreciated and misunderstood. And 
though the dialogue is unimportant, the misunderstanding is not; 
for it is a symptom of misunderstandings of greater scope and 
moment. There is nothing especially abstruse in the Lesser 
Hippias. Its general construction and its procedure in detail are 
simplicity itself. There is nothing in it beyond the comprehension 
of an intelligent boy of fifteen. When such a document is misread 
by men of considerable philosophical and philological attainments, 
a far-reaching cause is presumable. 

As a fair example of what the commentators have done with the 
dialogue, the following, from the judicious Raeder, may serve: 

‘*Hippias, who values the honorable Achilles more highly than 
the lying Odysseus, is forced by Socrates to admit that in lying 
ability (divas), insight (dpévyois), knowledge (émornpyn), and wis- 
dom (godia) are involved (365 D-E). Whereas in the Jo (521 D ff.) 
it is said that the expert knows how to judge both those who speak 
correctly and those who speak falsely, the point is here (366 C ff.) 
that he who knows the truth is by virtue of that very fact able to 
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assert the false—i. e., to lie—if he wishes, with the greatest cer- 
tainty, while the ignorant man runs the risk of speaking the truth 
by mistake. Accordingly, one who lies intentionally is superior to 
one who speaks the truth by mistake; and this assertion can, of 
course, easily be extended from lying to injustice in general. For 
when it is granted that justice rests either on ability or on knowl- 
edge or on both together, it is evident that if a bad action is com- 
mitted by a man who has ability and knowledge, the action must 
spring from his ability and skill, and be intentional; while if one 
does wrong unintentionally those characteristics are lacking to him. 

‘‘That this thesis is advanced as a conscious paradox, is seen at 
the end of the dialogus, where the hypothetical expression appears, 
that he who does wrong intentionally, if indeed, there be such a 
one, can be no other than the good man (376 B). For, according 
to the Socratic-Platonic doctrine, voluntary wrong-doing is im- 
possible, as is also presupposed in the Apology (25 D-26 A).’” 

Now, to begin with, Hippias is not forced by Socrates to admit 
that ability, insight, knowledge, and wisdom are involved in lying. 
He states all this freely. It constitutes, if you please, has thesis; 
it is exactly the position which Socrates proposes to criticize by 
pointing out some of its consequences. 

In his lecture Hippias has said that Homer depicted Achilles 
as the bravest of the men who went to Troy, Nestor as the wisest, 
and Odysseus as the craftiest (or wiliest)—using this last term 
(woX\vtporwtatos) as if it had an evil connotation (which in Homer, 
of course, it has not). In reply to Socrates’s request for an expla- 
nation, he declares that he understands ‘‘ecrafty’’ to be equivalent 
to ‘‘deceitful’’ (pevdjs). This is the point of departure of the 
formal discussion : the identification by Hippias of the extraordinary 
resourcefulness of Odysseus with deceitfulness. 

The discussion begins: ‘‘Soc. Are deceivers, according to you, 
characterized by being unable to do something—like the sick—or 
by being able to do something? Hip. By being able, I should say, 
very able indeed, especially in hoodwinking men.’’ Now Raeder, like 
the commentators generally, overlooks the fact that no Socratic phi- 
losopher could possibly accept as true an affirmative answer to this 
question. According to the Socratic way of thinking, the correct 
answer should be: ‘‘They are characterized by weakness and in- 
ability, and it is this that makes them deceitful.’’ Compare the 
striking passage in the Gorgias (469 D-470 A), in which Socrates 
comments on Polus’s definition of tyranny as ‘‘the power of doing 


1 Let it be remarked in passing that this particular comparison does not 
occur in the dialogue. 
2 Platons philosophische Entwickelung, p. 94 f. 
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whatever seems good to you in a state, killing, banishing, doing in 
all things as you like.’’ ‘‘Suppose [says Socrates] that I go into a 
crowded Agora, and take a dagger under my arm. Polus, I say to 
you, I have just acquired rare power, and become a tyrant; for if 
I think that any of these men whom you see ought to be put to 
death, the man whom I have a mind to kill is as good as dead; and 
if I am disposed to break his head or tear his garment, he will have 
his head broken or his garment torn in an instant. Such is my 
great power in the city. . . . But can you believe that this mere 
doing as you think best is great power? ... And you would admit 
once more, my good sir, that if, when a man does as he pleases, his 
actions turn out to his advantage, it is a good thing, and this, it 
seems, is what it is to have great power; and if not, then it is an evil 
thing, and it is to have little power.’ It is in accordance with 
this principle that the Socrates of the Gorgias argues that ‘‘success- 
ful’’ injustice is the worst of evils. 

In the Lesser Hippias, then, the answer that Socrates’s question 
calls for is exactly the opposite of that which Hippias gives. The 
latter thinks that the deceiver is made what he is by a peculiar 
ability. The former would hold that all the ability which the 
deceiver possesses is perfectly consonant with the most entire verac- 
ity; and he maintains explicitly that, on Hippias’s assumption, no 
distinction between the honest man and the deceiver can be made 
out. But before proceeding to the demonstration of this proposi- 
tion, he takes time to emphasize and clarify the assumption itself. 
Let us glance over this part of the dialogue, and annex to the replies 
of Hippias those which, on Socratic-Platonic principles, are alone 
correct. 

“Soc. They [the deceivers] are powerful, then, it seems, as well 
as crafty, are they? Hip. Yes. (On the contrary, they are weak.) 
Soc. Are they crafty and deceitful by reason of silliness and folly, 
or by reason of cunning and a certain prudence? Hip. By reason of 
cunning and prudence, most assuredly. (By reason of the most 
deplorable silliness and folly.) Soc. They are prudent, then, I 
suppose? Hip. Yes, by Zeus, very much so. (No, indeed.) Soc. 
Being thus prudent, are they ignorant of what they do, or do they 
know? Hip. They know very well, and that is why they do mis- 
chief. (They know not what they do, and that is why they do 
mischief.) Soc. Knowing, then, what they know, are they ignorant 
or wise? Hip. They are wise in this respect at any rate—in prac- 
tising deceit. (They are ignorant, in this respect at any rate.) 

The Gorgias again provides the best commentary. Says Socrates 
(474 B): ‘‘For I hold that you and I and all other men believe 


3 Jowett’s translation, slightly altered in accordance with the text of Burnet. 
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that to do injustice is a greater evil than to suffer it, and that not 
to be punished is a greater evil than to be punished.’’ In a very 
obvious sense this is, of course, not only paradoxical but false, as 
the instant denial of Polus sufficiently proves: ‘‘And I hold that 
neither I nor any other man believes that.’’ There is no question 
of Polus’s sincerity. But Socrates’s point is that Polus, like other 
insufficiently reflecting men, is ignorant as to what it is to do in- 
justice—that is to say, what it amounts to as a condition of the 
unjust agent—and that if he knew this, and were really in a posi- 
tion to choose, he would certainly prefer to be injured rather than 
to injure. 

Socrates gives Hippias—and Plato gives the reader—every 
chance to put himself right. The whole contention, the absurdity 
of which he is to show, is summarized in a single direct question; 
‘*Do you say that deceivers are powerful and prudent and knowing 
and wise with respect to the matters in which they are deceitful?’’ 
And this question is again subjected to the process of definition: 
‘*In a word, deceivers are wise and able to deceive... . And a man 
unable to deceive and ignorant would not be a deceiver. ... And 
able [powerful] is he who does what he wishes, when he wishes it.’’ 
The assent of Hippias leaves only one conclusion open, which is that 
which Socrates proceeds to draw. And Socrates’s argument is essen- 
tially sound; that is to say, while it is exposed to certain objections, 
these objections can all be met in a manner sufficiently indicated in 
the argument as given. 

For what ability has the deceiver to distinguish him from the 
man who tells the truth? Hippias and Socrates consider only such 
ability as depends on the knowledge of the matter in hand; and 
this limitation is unquestionably Socratic. But if we urge that the 
deceiver is distinguished, say, by the ability to disguise his feelings, 
that may, indeed, characterize him as over against other dishonest 
men; but it hardly accounts for his dishonesty. And, furthermore, 
the disguising of one’s feelings—for example, of one’s personal 
interest in a matter—may be just as necessary for persuading a man 
of truth as for leading him into error. 

It is more important for our present purpose, however, to em- 
phasize the fact that the conclusion of this part of the dialogue— 
namely, that the truth-teller and the deceiver are identical—is de- 
pendent upon the premises which have been set forth at so great 
length, and which represent Hippias’s view—or, shall we say, the 
common-sense view ?—not that of Socrates. 


The dialogue has a second part, introduced, like the first, by a 
brief discussion of Homer. Socrates points out that, to judge from 
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Homer’s account, the naive and passionate man is at least as likely 
to resort to untruthfulness as the ‘‘man of many devices.’’ In the 
lay of the Prayers (Iliad IX), for example, Achilles lies repeatedly 
and shamelessly, while Odysseus utters no word of anything but 
perfect truth. To this Hippias objects that whereas Achilles lies 
from mere simplicity of heart, Odysseus does so with full intent. 
Whereupon Socrates replies that on the basis of their previous dis- 
cussion* he would have to hold that those who do wrong involun- 
tarily are worse than those who do wrong voluntarily; and the re- 
mainder of the dialogue is devoted to the demonstration of this 
point. 

To revert to Raeder, let us note that nothing could be more mis- 
leading than, without qualification, to attribute to Socrates the 
doctrine that voluntary wrong-doing is impossible. Raeder says 
that this is presupposed in the Apology. He alludes, of course, to 
the passage (25 C-26 A) in which Socrates declares that if he has 
corrupted his young fellow-citizens he has done so unintentionally, 
and so ought not to be punished. This is held to rest upon the 
(tacit) premise that all wrong-doing is similarly unintentional. I 
have dealt with this matter in another place; but a brief repetition 
may be pardoned. As a matter of fact, Socrates makes use of no 
such general premise, but cites a special reason to show that in his 
own case the wrong-doing (if it has occurred) was not intended. 
He concedes that if he had intended it he would deserve to be 
punished, but maintains that as matters stand he deserves nothing 
worse than to be instructed. Was it a Socratic-Platonic doctrine 
that punishment should be abolished? Every reader of the Gorgias 
(to go no farther) knows that this is not so; and the Apology itself 
implies no such doctrine. What it does imply is that there is in- 
tentional as well as unintentional wrong-doing; and it maintains, 
in perfect accordance with common sense, that only the former 
calls for punishment. 

It is true that in the Apology, as in the Gorgias and Protagoras, it 
is assumed (or declared) that no man ever willingly injures himself ; 
more explicitly, that every man at all times chooses for himself what 
appears to him to be the best of the given alternatives. This ap- 
pearance, however—especially under the distorting influence of the 


4‘‘Por I think, Hippias, the very opposite of what you say: that those who 
injure men and are unjust and lie and deceive and do wrong voluntarily, and not 
involuntarily, are better than those who do so involuntarily. Sometimes, however, 
the opposite opinion appeals to me, and I am all at sea about this—clearly on ac- 
count of my ignorance. And just now a crisis of my will, so to speak, has come 
round, in which it seems to me that those who do wrong in any matter volun- 
tarily are better than those who do it involuntarily. And I regard my present 
condition as due to our previous discussion.’’ 
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passion of the moment—is often false. One great advantage of 
knowledge over mere opinion is that it is unaffected by passion; 
and hence if a man knows what is best for himself he will always 
choose it. It is also Socratic-Platonic doctrine that justice is always 
for the good of the agent, while injustice always redounds to his 
hurt. A man who knew this to be true would, of course, never do 
anything which at the time seemed to him to be unjust. He would 
commit no intentional injustice. But it is clear that most men are 
not so wise; and hence they may, and do, commit intentional in- 
justice ; and there is no question but that they are inferior to those 
few men who commit injustice only unintentionally. 

It is further true that there is a sense in which all evil-doing, 
because it depends on ignorance, is involuntary; that is to say, no 
wrong-doer ever includes in his intention all that the act necessarily 
and essentially involves. If we say, as Socrates is sometimes repre- 
sented as putting it,° that a man prefers only what he would with 
complete foreknowledge prefer, then indeed no man does evil 
voluntarily. 

But if we apply this conception of the matter—as, indeed, we 
are bound to do—to the Lesser Hippias, we get in this way no 
sufficient explanation of Socrates’s argument and contention. The 
hypothetical phrase at the close, which Raeder cites («zép tis éorw 
ovros ) is undoubtedly intended to suggest an interpretation. accord- 
ing to which the question under discussion would disappear. But 
the whole of the previous argument is thereby left intact. The 
question still remains whether voluntary wrong-doing—in the sense 
in which that does occur—is better or worse than involuntary. And 
the contention of Socrates, that the proposition that voluntary 
wrong-doing is better follows logically from Hippias’s assumptions, 
remains unaffected. 

Socrates’s argument is, again, essentially sound. If vice is 
characterized by knowledge and power, then on those terms it is 
well to be vicious. The educated modern reader will probably be 
more fertile than Hippias in objections to various points in the 
argument; but if he bears in mind the general principle he will 
have no difficulty in answering his own objections. 


The Lesser Hippias is one of those dialogues which, on the 
ground of inferiority of style and contents, has had the genuineness 
of its Platonic authorship seriously questioned—this in spite of 
eritical mention by Aristotle (Meta. 1025a 5). If not Plato’s it 
belongs to the first generation of his disciples. But there is no real 
reason for doubting that it is Plato’s own. The doctrine through- 
out is typically Socratic. The trivial blunders and wanton trifling 


5 Compare, for example, the passage in the Gorgias (474 B), cited above. 
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with logic, which the critics have found in it, disappear when the 
distorting preconceptions are removed. The style is well worthy 
of the rather slight subject-matter, and is typically Platonic. It is 
not easy to prove a proposition such as this last; and that need not 
be attempted here. One point, however, may be briefiy mentioned 
in conclusion. 

Plato was very fond of a certain parallelism between his char- 
acters and the theses which they defend. The Charmides and the 
Laches, for example, exnibit this feature with great clearness. But 
in none of the dialogues is the parallelism more striking than in the 
Lesser Hippias. It is not Achilles alone, but Hippias also, that is 
simple-minded and impulsive, and because of his impulsiveness and 
lack of refiection contradicts himself. And it is not Odysseus so 
much as Socrates that is the ‘‘man of many devices,’’ who deliber- 
ately and voluntarily speaks the truth which he knows, but who 
also—let Hippias be our witness—‘‘always stirs up confusion in 
the argument and seems to be acting dishonestly.’’ 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Foundations of Music. Henry J. Warr. Cambridge: The Uni- 

versity Press. 1919. Pp. xiii + 239. 

What Dr. Watt has attempted in this volume, as in his earlier 
The Psychology of Sound, is a realistic examination, in a scientific 
spirit, of the actual phenomena of musical audition, and an expla- 
nation and, to some extent, an interpretation of them, in psycho- 
logical terms. In the first ten chapters he sets forth his theories that 
all musical tones are volumes, conterminous at the upper end, and 
having their pitch points in the middle, and that intervals are felt 
as volumic proportions. This part seems to a layman in acoustics 
to present some features with difficulty reconcilable with the ac- 
cepted results of Helmholtz and others, but is certainly suggestive 
and plausible from a purely musical standpoint. In the next half 
dozen chapters the author collates and analyzes the statements of 
musical theorists regarding ‘‘consecutive’’ intervals, especially 
fifths and octaves. This part of the discussion is interesting not 
only for the thoroughness and shrewdness with which he collects 
and comments upon the divers reasons heretofore offered by theorists 
to explain these bétes noires of all harmony students, but particu- 
larly for the ingenuity of the collation and the unavoidable way in 
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which it is made to point to his own theory, the true nucleus of his 
book. This theory, as brought out in the last eight chapters, is, 
briefly, that the fundamental fact in music is the simultaneous prog- 
ress of two or more melodies; that the most significant quality of 
intervals is therefore not their purely physical consonance or dis- 
sonance, but their power of giving clear distinction to the tones that 
constitute them ; and that, on this basis, intervals are to be classified 
as pure consonances or ‘‘symphonies,’’ in which this clear distine- 
tion of tones is obseured by fusion into a unitary impression (‘‘ Music 
has been created rather in spite of consonance than by its help,’’ 
page 213) as dissonances or ‘‘diaphonies,’’ in which distinction is 
lost in confusion, and as ‘‘paraphonies,’’ as the thirds and sixths 
are called, which are the intervals best suited to a clear separation 
of the tones without fusion or conflict. 

To a musician not the least interesting features of Dr. Watt’s 
original and fruitful handling of his subject are certain obiter dicta 
that appear from time to time on the wider esthetics and philosophy 
of art. Particularly refreshing is his superiority to the rabid sub- 
jectivism of so much contemporary esthetics. ‘‘A genius,’’ he says 
(page 132), ‘‘breaks no rule of art. He only fulfils it the more by 
finding influences which unite with it to produce effects it would be 
incapable of producing alone. After all no one really believes in 
this fable of the genius. You always have to be the genius before 
you can have his power to make rules disappear. You must have 
his knowledge and experience. In fact, you must know how to 
do it.”’ He pokes fun at the attempt of the ultra-modernists ‘‘to see 
an evolution of the notion of consonance downwards from the 
octave, to include first the fifth and fourth, then the thirds and 
sixths, now the natural seventh and tritone, and to-morrow all the 
dissonances themselves’ (A. E. Hull’s book on Seriabin). ‘‘Im- 
possible!’’ he cries. ‘‘That were no evolution, but a debase- 
ment. Evolution . .. means progress, an increase in the complex- 
ities or in the differences distinguished, not the swamping of all dif- 
ferences in one class. All differences remain as they were given, 
but we learn to know them and their functions better, and to use 
them practically in our art without feeling shocked or lost amongst 
the more refractory ones.’’ And in another context (page 154) he 
makes this clearer: ‘‘The conformations of sense retain their char- 
acters unaltered. Sense is a stuff that the growing mind of man 
may learn to mould as he can, but ever in obedience to the laws in- 
herent in it. It is as much an objective world that we must learn to 
know and to use as is the world of nature.’’ 

The most far-reaching and inspiring formulation of this whole- 
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somely objective view of art occurs near the end of the book, in the 
rather difficult chapter ‘‘ Austhetics as a Pure Science.’’ It is a 
comforting passage to come across in a day when every snub-nosed 
youngster is seeking ‘‘self-expression’’ in art, and is quite com- 
placently certain that self-expression is the only possible or con- 
ceivable aim of art. 

‘‘The only beautiful way in which a person can express himself 
is obviously to express himself in himself. Then he and his expres- 
sion are one in perfect coincidence, and beautiful. But when a man 
makes a work of art, he makes an object that expresses itself as in- 
dependently of him thereafter as his grown son ever could. In the 
ideal creation the artist’s personality would be as completely indis- 
cernible as is the hand of God in nature. The works of such a man 
would really create themselves; they would spring into being in 
their fundamental nucleus of purpose or design, and they would 
clothe themselves merely by the unfolding and complication of that 
first germ. We may well believe from many indications that the 
greatest works of art have thus come into being. The greatest artist 
in his greatest moments seems not to mould and to form his works 
but merely to yield himself to the impulses of artistic force. He 
is not so much a maker as a discoverer of beauty, however much he 
may have to grope and to search before he finds the true beauty. 
Its truth has no relation to the length or manner of his search. His 
sole task is by some means or other to find the true beauty and to 
recognize it then.”’ 


DANIEL Gregory Mason. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Letters on Logic to a Young Man Without a Master. Henry Brap- 
FoRD SmirH. Philadelphia: The College Book Store. 1920. 
Pp. 53. 

Under this somewhat whimsical title the author has made use of a 
modern symbolism and technique to present systematically the Aris- 
totelian logic. After describing the forms of propositional rela- 
tionship with which logic deals, the task of logic is outlined as the 
definition of these relationships, this definition consisting of a con- 
struction of all the true and false propositions into which these re- 
lationships enter exclusively. 

This task is accomplished by a rigorous treatment of the forms 
of immediate inference, syllogism, and sorites. An appendix con- 
tains Professor Singer’s brief syllabus which is the basis of the ex- 
position offered in the text, and a second appendix offers an inter- 
pretation of the Aristotelian forms which validates the relation of 
subalternation, now generally denied. 
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The book is a good example of clear and careful exposition, ex- 
plicit throughout and supplemented by interpretations and geo- 
metrical analogies which render the text understandable even to a 
student innocent of any acquaintance with logic. 


EDWIN GUTHRIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
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1919. La partizione storica della filosofia greca sostenuta dallo 
Zeller (pp. 5538-564) : Grutio Da Re. — Zeller’s well-known division 
of Greek philosophy into three periods: the first beginning with 
Thales; the second, with Socrates; efc., must be abandoned. It is 
not Socrates, but the Sophists who brought philosophy down to the 
contemplation of man’s inner self. Alcuni giudizi su Cicerone (pp. 
565-580) : E. Crararpini.—Cicero’s philosophy has been unjustly 
neglected. It is not precisely Roman, but universal; and it is per- 
meated by a sentiment of Christian charity. Intorno allo spazio 
ultracosmico (pp. 581-588) : A. Masin1.— Space is not a real entity, 
and there is no ultra-cosmic space. It is a relation between bodies, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on July 5th, Pro- 
fessor Wildon Carr in the chair. Dr. W. F. Geikie-Cobb read a paper 
on ‘‘Mysticism True and False,’’ in which he stigmatized the appli- 
cation of the term mystic to current psychic phenomena as unwar- 
ranted. True mysticism was an immediate apprehension of the One 
as the Good rather than the True; it possessed a positive, personal, 
unquestioning quality which is a necessary feature of all moral valua- 
tion; and belonged to the world of the ‘‘excessive,’’ and therefore 
was per se beyond logic. All attempts to communicate the mystic 
experience were limited to the use of symbols, and were, therefore, 
by their very nature doomed to partial failure. Those symbols, how- 
ever, were not selected arbitrarily by the conscious mind, but were 
drawn from the storehouse of the unconscious. Mysticism differs 
from ‘‘ Extroversion’’ in that its supreme interest is in the One who 
is at once another and the ground of the mystic’s being. The truth of 
mysticism is implied in the truth of the self as transcendental, a truth 
without which the empirical self loses most of its value. But mystic- 
ism is not adequately defined as a form of feeling, and what has led 
to its being so defined is the fact that not thought but love is the dis- 
tinguishing function of all true mystic experience. If an air of 
unreality surrounds the utterances of mystics, it is only for those who 
are strangers to love. He who loves eternal beauty holds its transi- 
tory appearances as of lesser worth. Dante, for example, at the height 
of his vision saw love enthroned, and declared that it was love which 
moved the sun and the other stars. Before this supreme experience 
of love, it would seem that all discursive thought was foredoomed to 
silence as a worshipper in the outer court of reality. 


9? 


Dr. A. A. Ropack has been appointed instructor in psychology at 
Harvard University. 





















